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MEXICO. 

ACAPULCO. 

By  Consul  John  A.  Ganion. 

The  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Acapulco  consular  district 
reached  a  very  low  point  during  the  year  1918.  High  prices  of 
corn,  beans',  and  sesame  seed  induced  increased  plantings  but  the 
grashopper  pest  and  drought  caused  considerable  damage  to  the 
crops  in  the  coast  section  of  the  State.  Plantings  of  cotton  Avere 
small  and  the  prospects  for  the  1910  crop  are  poor. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  year  showed  improved  economic  conditions 
and  trade  became  fairly  active,  although  by  no  means  brisk.  Few 
mercantile  establishments  in  the  interior  and  the  outlying  districts 
of  the  State  have  stocked  up,  and  they  still  confine  themselves  to  the 
sale  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  which  among  the  Indians  are  very 
simple. 
Agricultural  Industry — Cotton  Production. 

Plantings  of  the  chief  subsistence  crops,  corn  and  beans,  were 
undertaken  extensively,  but  in  the  coast  section  the  crop  of  the 
former  grain  was  poor,  and  about  140  tons  were  brought  into  this 
section  from  Colima  and  Mazatlan  to  meet  the  demand.  The  high 
prices  of  sesame  seed  caused  extensive  planting  of  that  product  and 
a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the  planting  of  cotton. 

The  1017  cotton  crop,  harvested  early  in  1018,  fell  to  approximately 
408,000  pounds  clean  cotton.  This  was  all  ginned  in  the  Costa  Grande 
district,  and  was  purchased  at  5  cents  per  pound  in  the  seed,  or  an 
equivalent  of  15  cents  per  pound  clean.  All  of  this  fiber  is  con- 
verted into  unbleached  muslins,  called  "manta,"  by  the  cotton  mill 
at  Ticui.  Xo  cotton  was  brought  into  the  district  from  other  States 
during  the  year.  The  cotton  mill  was  closed  during  January  on 
account  of  lack  of  raw  material,  but  opened  in  February  with  the 
incoming  crop.  It  was  again  closed  in  May  and  did  not  open  again 
until  November.  During  15  months  of  operation  19,100  pieces  of 
32-inch  manta,  each  '28  A  yards  long  and  weighing  5|  to  7  pounds. 
were  manufactured.  The  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  to  be  harvested 
in  1919  is  placed  at  500,000  pounds  clean. 

Sesame  Seed — Other  Crops. 

Figures  of  the  production  of  sesame  seed  and  of  <  axalote  (used 
for  tanning  purposes)  in  the  Tierra  caliente  district,  are  not  avail- 
able, but  the  harvests  have  been  reported  as  fair  in  volume.    In  the 
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coast  section  the  crop  of  sesame  seed  amounted  to  approximately  500 
tons,  which  about  equaled  the  1917  crop.  All  of  this  seed  was  con- 
sumed in  Mexico,  being  shipped  from  Acapulco  via  Manzanillo  or 
Salina  Cruz.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  crop  was  $127  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  getting  the  seed  to  Mexico  City  was  $33  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  Large  plantings  of  the  seed  were  made  during  the  year,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  coast  section  will  produce  about  2,000  tons 
the  coining  year. 

Shipments  of  coffee,  coconuts,  and  palm-nuts  were  extremely  small. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  scheduled  steamship  service,  lime  shipments 
amounted  to  but  S  tons,  an  insignificant  per  cent  of  the  crop  avail- 
able. 

Mining  and  Manufacturing. 

Mining  was  at  a  standstill  throughout  the  year,  although  nego- 
tiations for  the  transfer  and  operation  of  some  of  the  mining  prop- 
erties in  the  interior  of  the  State  were  conducted. 

No  new  manufacturing  or  industrial  undertakings  were  reported 
during  the  year.  The  cotton  mill  at  Aguas  Blancas  will  probably 
open  early  in  1920  and  a  certain  amount  of  repairs  to  the  machine^ 
will  be  necessary.  This  mill  has  100  looms  and  is  fitted  out  with. 
English-make  machinery.  The  soap  factory  at  Acapulco  is  consid- 
ering the  installation  of  a  small  amount  of  machinery  in  1919.  This 
factory,  during  1918,  produced  approximately  15,000  boxes  (81 
pounds  each)  of  common  soap.  The  citrate  of  lime  factory  at  La 
Sabana  slightly  exceeded  its  business  for  the  previous  year,  handling 
5,000  cargas  (210  pounds  each)  of  limes.  Prices  paid  for  these 
limes  remained  at  50  cents  per  carga  delivered  at  the  mill. 

Railroads  and  Highways. 

There  was  no  activity  in  either  railroad  or  highway  construction 
during  the  year,  although  the-  advancement  of  the  State  industrially 
will  depend  primarily  upon  the  development  of  the  land  transporta- 
tion facilities.  The  extensive  natural  lagoon  system  that  parallels 
the  coast  of  the  State  for  many  miles  offers  a  wonderful  prospect. 
The  dredging  work  necessary  to  accommodate  light-draft  barges, 
and  to  connect  the  lagoons,  thereby  opening  up  some  rich  agricul- 
tural lands,  is  estimated  to  be  remarkably  small. 

Decrease  in  Foreign  Commerce. 

During  1918  the  United  States  continued  to  be  the  source  of  sup- 
ply of  imports  of  the  district,  but  the  values  of  purchases  fell  to  a 
very  small  amount.  Export  restrictions,  lack  of  shipping  facilities, 
and  disturbed  conditions  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  stagnation  of  foreign  trade.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
stocks  of  general  merchandise  were  low  and  with  the  coming  year  a 
brisker  demand  for  general  lines  is  looked  for.  With  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Europe  many  of  the  merchants  of  the  district  are 
looking  to  England,  German}7,  and  Spain  for  the  reestablishment  of 
former  trade  relations.  This  will  be  true  in  the  purchases  of  caustic 
soda  for  soap  manufacture,  textiles,  paper  products,  and  certain  lines 
of  hardware  and  machinery. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  imports  by  coun- 
tries for  1917  and  1918,  as  taken  from  the  local  customhouse  statistics: 


Countries. 

1917 

1918 

United  States 

$254,098 

1,455 

247 

$01,181 
915 

Spain 

Italv 

1,383 

Total 

257, 183 

65  565 

Imports  by  Articles. 

The  classification  of  imports,  by  articles,  into  the  Acapulco  dis- 
trict during  1917  and  1918,  as  shown  by  the  local  customhouse  statis- 
tics, is  as  follows : 


Articles. . 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

$9,840 

59 

22, 457 

12,674 

2,057 

1,000 

146,327 

SI,  846 

$52, 418 

648 

6,029 

3,673 

$9  039 

1  107 

5. 266 

6, 134 

2.744 

671 

34,071 

2,230 
2,457 

Total 

257, 1S2 

65, 565 

Textiles  and  manufact  nres  of. . 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  exports  from  this  district  for  the  year  1918,  as  declared  on 
invoices  at  this  consulate,  are  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Citrate  of  lime pounds.. 

49, 218 
33, 380 
186,544 
32, 565 
4,629 

$5, 203 
391 
6, 730 
X,  818 
1,834 

Total 

16,000 
440 
167 

$272 
876 
43 

24, 167 

There  were  no  returned  American  goods  for  1918  and  no  exports 
went  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines.  The  declared  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  during  the  12  months  are  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  values  shown  for  the  }Tear  1917.  which  amounted  to 
$236,079. 

Shipping  Statistics. 

The  shipping  statistics  of  this  port  for  1918  show  130  entries  with 
the  total  of  52,880  tons.  Of  this  number,  22  were  American  ships  of 
26,163  tons,  101  were  Mexican  ships,  and  7  of  other  nationalities.  Of 
the  22  American  vessels  entered,  12  arrived  from  San  Francisco 
and  10  from  other  ports.  One  only  arrived  from  the  Canal  Zone. 
Throughout  the  year  the  port  has  been  without  scheduled  steamship 
service.  It  has  likewise  been  without  direct  connection  with  the 
Canal  Zone,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  route  merchandise  from 
Atlantic  ports  to  Acapulco,  by  all-water  route. 
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FRONTERA. 

By  Consul  Thomas  D.  Bowman. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  Front-era  consular  district  during 
the  year  1918  varied  little  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  To  under- 
stand conditions  in  this  district  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Frontera  district  depends  entirely  upon  agri- 
cultural production  and  lumbering.  Lumbering,  principally  ma- 
hogany, held  up  well,  but  agricultural  production  fell  off  consider- 
ably. No  reliable  statistics  of  production  are  available  except  with 
regard  to  one  or  two  articles.  The  only  indication  of  relative  change 
in  production  is  to  be  found  in  the  export  statistics  of  the  port  of 
Frontera,  which  is  the  trade  outlet  for  this  district.  As  the  United 
States  was  the  only  market  supplied  the  declared  exports  of  the 
Frontera  consulate  may  be  used  as  a  basis. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  this  district  make  it  adaptable  to  a  variety 
of  crops,  some  of  which  find  a  ready  market  in  the  Republic  and  are 
not  exported ;  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  during  the 
past  year  a  certain  quantity  of  products  was  shipped  to  Vera  Cruz 
and  exported  from  that  port.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
declared  export  returns  of  the  Frontera  consulate  are  useful  only 
for  a  general  comparison.  These  returns  show  a  decrease  of  almost 
30  per  cent  in  exports  under  the  previous  year.  Consultation  with 
various  well-informed  agriculturists  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  figure  would,  however,  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  decrease  in 
general  production. 
Cattle  Raising — Cacao  and  Sugar  Production. 

The  principal  agricultural  industries  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance are:  Cattle,  cacao,  sugar,  coffee,  rubber,  corn,  rice,  fruits, 
coconuts,  and  copra. 

The  cattle  business  held  fairly  stable.  As  beef  is  a  staple  article 
of  food  which  has  never  depended  upon  the  export  market,  cattle 
raising  is  probably  never  affected  by  conditions  that  affect  many 
other  agricultural  industries.  The  trade  in  cattle  is  said  not  to  have 
amounted  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  But  stock  raisers  appear  to 
have  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  previous  year  when  manj- 
cattle  were  lost  by  floods  and  have  moved  their  cattle  to  high  ground 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  average  price  for  bulls  for  butchering 
was  about  $50.  The  bull  is  the  standard  for  comparison  in  the  cattle 
trade  of  this  section.  The  cattle  are  not  of  the  size  or  quality  known 
on  the  American  market. 

Old  official  reports  of  the  governors  of  Tabasco  give  the  average 
production  of  cacao  from  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  at  3, 100,528  pounds 
per  year.  If  we  take  the  commonly  accepted  estimate  of  the  decrease 
in  production  during  the  past  five  years,  which  is  50  per  cent,  we  may 
calculate  the  production  of  cacao  for  1918  at  1,500,000  pounds.  This 
estimate  has  been  suggested  by  a  well-informed  agriculturist.  The 
price  of  cacao  averaged,  during  the  past  year,  about  45.5  cents  per 
pound.  Upon  this  basis  we  may  estimate  the  value  of  the  1918  crop 
at  about  $G00,000.  The  price  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year.     No  cacao  was  exported  direct  through  Frontera. 

The  production  of  sugar  for  1918  was  almost  double  that  of  1917. 
The  unprecedented  high  prices  of  sugar  the  previous  year  spurred 
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sugar  planters  to  exert  every  effort  toward  a  large  production  in  191K. 
But  the  average  price  dropped  approximately  45  per  cent,  and  as  a 
result  the  producer  got  but  comparatively  little  additional  profit  for 
his  extra  production.  Estimates  furnished  by  leading  sugar  pro- 
ducers may  be  taken  as  reliable.  The  maximum  price  of  sugar 
(wholesale)  in  1917  was  15  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1018  it  was  8.5 
cents  per  pound.  The  estimated  production  in  1917  was  1,500  tons; 
in  1918,  2,875  tons.  The  estimated  value  of  the  total  crop  in  1017 
was  $225,000;  in  1918,  $244,375.  The  entire  sugar  crop  was  marketed 
in  Mexico. 
Decrease  in  Coffee  Exports — Rubber  Trade. 

The  production  of  coffee  probably  did  not  vary  greatly  in  1918 
from  the  production  of  1917.  But  the  market  was  very  poor.  Coffee 
has  always  depended  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  disposition  of  the 
large  surplus  grown  here.  The  United  States  was  the  only  available 
market  during  1918.  Many  of  the  coffee  plantations  are  in  the  hands 
of  Germans,  who  were  unable  to  ship  to  the  United  States  and  who 
could  find  no  local  market  for  their  crop.  Naturally,  the  exports 
diminished.  Perhaps  75,000  bags  of  coffee  were  held  in  storage  by 
Germans  who  could  not  sell.  The  average  annual  production  is  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  pounds. 

The  attempt  to  cultivate  domestic  rubber  in  this  district  some  years 
ago  failed.  Some  rubber  was  put  on  the  market,  but  the  production 
has  steadily  declined  from  year  to  year,  only  wild  rubber  maintaining 
more  or  less  steady  production.  As  the  United  States  receives  prac- 
tically the  total  production,  export  figures  may  fairly  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  In  1918  the  exports  of  rubber  amounted  to 
51,525  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  exports  for 
1917.  However,  it  is  not  known  just  how  much  rubber  was  exported 
by  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  But  the  decrease  is  very  great,  for  the  exports  , 
via  Vera  Cruz  have  never  approached  those  passing  through  the 
Frontera  customshouse. 
Com  and  Rice  Crops — Coconuts — Cultivation  of  Bananas. 

Corn  and  rice  have  never  been  exported.  The  principal  dealers  in 
these  cereals  state  that  production  fell  off  considerably  in  1918.  An 
invasion  of  grasshoppers  in  the  summer  of  1918  damaged  the  crops. 
Three  crops  are  grown  yearly.  The  maximum  price  for  corn  was 
$2.24  per  bushel ;  the  average  price  was  about  $1  per  bushel. 

Coconuts  have  generally  been  grown  as  a  by-product.  Not  much 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  their  production,  although  the  soil 
and  climate  are  suitable  to  them. 

No  bananas  were  exported  to  a  foreign  market  in  1918,  but  a  lim- 
ited market  was  developed  in  Vera  Cruz  for  domestic  consumption. 
A  fleet  of  small  boats,  mostly  auxiliary  sailing  vessels,  has  been 
engaged  in  this  trade.  It  has  been  calculated  that  approximately 
20,000  stems  of  bananas  are  shipped  to  Vera  Cruz  monthly,  making 
the  annual  trade  equivalent  to  240,000  stems.  However,  this  trade 
is  comparatively  insignificant  and  no  cause  for  enthusiasm  among  the 
banana  growers.  The  price  for  bananas  was  maintained  at  '30  cents 
per  bunch. 
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Increased  Demand  for  Mahogany — Oil  Fields — No  Improvement  in  Transporta- 
tion Facilities. 

Tiie  urgent  demand  for  mahogany  created  by  the  war  for  aero- 
plane propellers  materially  improved  economic  conditions  in  the 
district.  As  this  product  depends  upon  the  foreign  market,  the 
export  statistics  serve  fairly  to  indicate  the  trade  in  this  line.  There 
was  great  activity  in  this  industry  and  it  was  found  profitable  to 
work  over  ground  previously  exploited.  The  production  increased 
approximately  25  per  cent  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  price 
remained  at  $100  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure. 

No  development  or  attempt  at  development  of  the  oil  fields  of  this 
region  took  place  during  1918.  The  one  company  which  has  been 
drilling  for  several  years  has  continued  to  work  perfunctorily,  pro- 
ducing about  one  barrel  per  day. 

There  was  no  improvement  in  the  transportation  facilities  of  either 
the  domestic  or  foreign-going  commerce  in  1918.  The  direct  facili- 
ties for  shipping  to  the  United  States  were  somewhat  poorer  than 
previously.  But  11  ships  cleared  for  the  United  States  carrying 
general  cargo  during  the  year,  compared  with  15  in  the  general  trade 
the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  of  32  ships  that  cleared  for  the 
United  States  during  the  year,  21  carried  mahogany  exclusively. 

The  work  of  dredging  the  canal  to  enable  seagoing  ships  to  enter 
the  harbor  at  Frontera  has  been  under  consideration,  but  so  far  noth- 
ing has  been  done.  During  the  summer  of  1918  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Villahermosa  raised  funds  by  subscriptions  among  the  merchants, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  governor,  and  attempted  to  complete  the 
construction  of  the  breakwater  outside  the  new  canal.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  rock  from  a  point  about  -°>00  miles  up  the  river,  and  this 
proved  very  expensive.  The  funds  were  insufficient  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  work  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  lack  of  harbor  facilities 
still  remains  a  serious  handicap  to  shipping  from  this  port. 

Labor  Situation  Unchanged — Banking  Exchange — Cost  of  Living. 

It  could  hardly  be  hoped,  under  present  conditions,  that  there 
would  be  any  marked  improvement  in  the  labor  situation  here.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  never  again  be  cheap  and  abundant  labor  as  under 
the  old  peonage  system.  Probably  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  shortage  of  labor  is  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
There  is  room  for  development  of  the  quality  of  labor  by  education, 
and  by  improving  health  conditions  and  teaching  sanitation. 

There  is  no  bank  throughout  this  district.  The  larger  mercantile 
concerns  do  a  general  exchange  and  collection  business.  They  also 
receive  deposits  but  rarely  pay  interest;  deposits  are  not  guaranteed. 
Exchange  on  the  United  States  fluctuated  during  the  year  between 
the  following  extremes:  One  Mexican  peso  for  $0.54  "United  States 
currency,  minimum;  1  Mexican  peso  for  $0.58  United  States  cur- 
rency, maximum.  United  States  gold  dollars  remained  at  2  for  1 
throughout  the  year.  United  States  paper  money7  did  not  circulate. 
A  shortage  of  silver  coins  seriously  hampered  small  business  trans- 
actions, particularly  in  the  retail  trade. 

The  cost  of  living  increased  slightly  during  the  year.  For  a  diet 
including  articles  common  to  the  American  table  the  average  cost  per 
day  was  about  $2  a  person.    For  the  native  who  can  live  upon  native 
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meats,  corn,  and  beans  the  scale  of  living  was  much  less,  but  even 
native  products  were  far  above  the  former  average  cost. 
"United  States  Chief  Factor  in  Foreign  Trade. 

The  United  States  remained  the  only  market  and  the  only  im- 
portant source  of  supply  during  1918  for  this  consular  district.'  It  is 
believed  that  price,  quality,  and  terms  being  equal,  the  American  ex- 
porter will  continue  to  have  the  preference,  because  of  propinquity 
and  the  natural  advantage  of  established  trade.  The  war  has  given 
the  American  exporter  an  opportunity  to  introduce  his  lines  and 
with  perhaps  few  exceptions  the  established  familiarity  with  Amer- 
ican goods  will  help  hold  this  market.  At  present  business  is  being 
conducted  practically  upon  a  cash  basis,  but  with  the  reentry  of  Eu- 
ropean competition,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  establish  a  more 
liberal  credit  system. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  of  1918  over  those  of  1917  is  not  so 
large  as  appears  from  a  glance  at  the  following  table.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  increase  in  prices  in  1918,  from  25  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  quantity  of  imports  the 
past  year  was  not  large.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wines,  liquors,  preserved  fruits, 
and  confections  imported.  This  indicates  economic  pressure  resulting 
in  the  usual  practice  of  eliminating  luxuries  first. 

Mexican  customs  duties  are  in  most  instances  assessed  upon  a  basis 
of  weight;  consequently,  the  quantitative  statements  are  not  entirely 
satisf  actory.  The  grouping  of  many  articles  under  one  peculiar  classi- 
fication also  makes  the  data  unsatisfactory. 

The  leading  articles  of  import  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are : 

Cotton    goods $62,  848 

Soap 54,912 

Boots  and  shoes 52,960 

Foodstuffs 43,025 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  toilet  articles 32,  310 

Hardware 25,306 

Machinery,  not  classified. 15,  206 

Candles 13,  854 

Paper  and  manufacture  of 12,560 

Oils,  industrial 11, 258 

Import  Trade  by  Articles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports,  by  articles,  into  the  Frontera 
consular  district  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917            1918 

SI, 555 

2, 405 
17,007 
10, 432 

9,631 

SI, 191 

7,359 
52,960 
13,854 
1,102 
2,506 
3   748 

Foodstuffs: 

1 

Automobiles  and  other  vehi- 

$11,397  |      $17,401 
i          9,047 

Flour 

6,984  |          5.0S0 

Candles 

8,317  J          2,031 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Friuts,    preserved     and 
confections 

16,516            1,058 

Copper,  manufactures  of 

Cotton  goods: 
Thread. 

)   459 

4,486 

'         t 

)                           3,957 

51,418 

]■     is. 012  :          2,2.53 

1,354 

Vegetables: 

1         6,258 

Cloth. 

Other 

28,448 

Tape... 

921. 

3,599            3,501 

Other 

,          3,432 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and  tools . 

21,544           25,306 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  toilet 

27,594  |        32,327 

652            1,654 

1,838  1          9,927 

12,813            3,064 

Iron  and  steel: 

Elctrical  supplies 

Enamel  ware 

2,715  |          2,312 

10,400  !          4,235 
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Articles. 


Leather  goods 

Lime 

Linen  goods 

Lumber 

Machetes    and    agricultural 

tools 

Machinery ,  all  k  inds 

Matches 

Musical  instruments 

Oils,  industrial 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Paper  and  stationery  supplies: 

Printing  and  wrapping. . . 

Stationery 

Other.. .'. 

Pitch 

Porcelain  and  earthen  ware . . 


1917 


$1,695 
1,199 
3,011 


1,310 
4,052 
602 
18,247 
3,551 

12,114 
11,844 


3,936 
1.S38 


1918 


$434 
2,838 
2,127 
2,120 

3,662 
15,206 

3,260 

1,173 
11,258 

7,671 

2,965 
2,763 
6,832 
4,932 
2,483 


Articles. 


Resin 

Rope  and  cordage 

Silk  goods 

Soap: 

Common 

Toilet 

Toys 

Underwear  (cotton) 

Whalebone  and  bone,  inanu- 

actures  of 

Wines  and  li  [Mors 

Wi  re.  all  kinds 

Wood,  manufactures  ol 

Woolen  goods 

All  other  art  icles 


Total 334,992 


1917 


$616 


11.814 

5,057 

443 


25,211 
2,185 

6,115 
7,011 

17,341 


1918 


?1, 799 
3,588 
1,329 

54,039 

933 

1,749 

1,861 

3,299 
6,373 
8, 63S 
3,278 
3,252 
13,250 


475,311 


Of  the  total  imports,  those  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  average  a  little  less  than  3J?  per  cent.  However,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  imports  from  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  are  imported  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports, 
hence  do  not  show  on  the  above  table.  The  comparative  values  of 
imports  by  countries  are: 

From — 

United  States $459.  046 

England 10,169 

Spain 4,  614 

France 1,482 

Total 475,  311 

Principal  Exports — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  exported  in  1918,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance, are: 

Mahogany .$571,205 

Hides 50,306 

Rubber 32,  456 

Chicle : 25, 18S 

Coffee 16,  80S 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1917  and  1918  as,  in- 
voiced at  the  Frontera  consulate  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Bananas: 

<  Ireen bunch . 

Dried pounds . 

Chicle do... 


Coconuts. 


r do... 

■\  number. 

Coflee pounds. 

Copra do... 

Hides do . . . 

Lemons do . . . 

Logwood tons. 

Rubber,  crude pounds. 

Mahogany feet. 

Cedar do . . . 


Total 1,004,891 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


139 

1 


138, 

577. 

59; 

513, 

7; 

318, 

4,727. 

302! 


$36, 615 
404 


1,459 

88, 338 

6,341 

172, 160 

1,850 

29, 485 

15-1, 690 

503,420 

10, 129 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


IS,  425 
15,810 


184,903 

12,020 

654, 759 


51, 525 

6,446,604 

233,520 


$25, 188 
7,247 


16,808 

1,104 

50,306 


32,456 

562, 0S1 

9,124 


701,314 
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VERA  CRUZ. 

By   Consul  Francis   R.   Stewart, 

The  Vera  Cruz  consular  district  includes  the  central  part  of  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz  and  a  small  section  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  near 
Tuxtepec.  In  1910,  the  year  of  the  last  official  census,  the  district 
had  a  population  of  some  800,000  inhabitants,  the  largest  cities  being 
Vera  Cruz,  with  a  population  of  about  19,000,  Orizaba  with  35,000, 
Jalapa  with  about  21,000,  and  Cordoba  with  10,000.  Although  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  population  of  the  cities  since  then 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  rural  districts,  and  entire 
colonies,  especially  of  foreigners,  have  abandoned  their  farms. 

Although  the  whole  district  lies  in  the  tropics,  the  climate  has 
variations  due  to  differences  in  altitude,  so  that  while  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  towns  in  some  of  the  river  valleys  nearly  at  sea 
level  are  hot,  other  places,  such  as  Perote  on  the  Interoceanic  Rail- 
way, at  an  altitude  of  almost  8,000  feet,  have  a  comparatively  cool 
climate.  In  general,  however,  the  products  that  enter  most  into  the 
commerce  of  the  district  are  those  peculiar  to  tropical  regions. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  district  and  farm 
products  are  the  only  articles  that  figure  regularly  in  the  export 
trade  of  this  part  of  Mexico.  Textiles,  cigars,  beer,  soap,  candles, 
and  a  few  other  articles,  however,  are  manufactured  for  sale  in 
Mexico. 
General  Banking  Conditions. 

No  annual  banking  returns  are  compiled  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment authorities  or  by  commercial  organizations  here,  and  figures 
giving  a  general  survey  are  impossible  to  get  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment closed  all  of  the  regular  banks  by  its  order  of  September  15, 
1916,  and,  as  a  result,  the  local  banking  business  passed  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  private  banking  companies  and  commercial  houses. 
Two  houses  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  banking,  but  nearly  all 
the  important  commercial  firms  maintain  large  balances  on  deposit 
in  New  York,  and  in  connection  with  these  credits  carry  on  banking 
operations  in  the  nature  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  these  exchange  transactions  there  is  usually  a  margin 
of  profit  of  1  to  1^  per  cent. 

The  two  houses  that  devote  their  attention  primarily  to  banking 
confine  their  operations  largely  to  exchange  and  have  a  rapidly 
growing  volume  of  business.  The  reports  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
show  that  during  1017  the  drafts  bought  on  New  York  were  for 
$3,250,000.  and  those  sold  amounted  to  $3,160,000,  while  for  1918 
business  increased  so  that  the  drafts  bought  amounted  to  $6,875,000, 
and  those  sold  aggregated  $6,880,000. 

The  smaller  house  practically  built  up  its  banking  business  during 
1918,  and  it  reports  an  exchange  business  with  New  York  of  drafts 
bought  for  $1,500,000,  and  those  sold,  for  $1,600,000.  Totals  of  ex- 
change for  1918  on  New  York  for  these  two  exchange  houses  and  one 
commercial  company  requiring  large  cash  operations  are  as  follows: 
Drafts  bought,  $8,381,997 ;  drafts  sold,  $10,530,225.  There  is  no  basis 
for  making  a  statement  or  even  an  estimate  as  to  the  exchange  transac- 
tions of  the  numerous  commercial  houses  doing  business  of  the  same 
kind  on  a  smaller  scale. 
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Exchange  on  other  countries  is  also  bought  and  sold  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, the  largest  transactions  being  on  Spain. 

Practically  all  commercial  undertakings  are  on  a  cash  basis  and 
there  is  little  credit  available.  Credits  arc  arranged  at  times  at  rates 
varying  from  2  to  5  per  cent  per  month. 

Practically  no  deposits  are  kept  in  the  local  banking  institutions 
and  hence,  in  the  absence  of  local  checking  accounts,  resort  is  had  to 
New  York  drafts  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  having  to  use  Mexican  coin,  the  only  form  of  Mexican 
money  employed.  American  gold  coin  exchanges  here  at  the  rate  of 
1  dollar  for  2  pesos,  while  New  York  drafts  have  sold  at  rates  varying 
from  52  to  54  cents  for  1  peso. 

Improvements  in  National  Arsenal. 

During  the  year  many  changes  were  made  on  the  island  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulna,  or  National  Arsenal,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  old  prison 
cells  on  the  island  have  been  done  away  with,  skylights  and  windows 
being  cut  into  roofs  and  walls,  and  all  the  buildings  on  the  island  have 
been  given  a  modern  appearance.  There  are  about  600  men  employed 
in  the  arsenal  and  on  the  dry  dock.  The  floating  dry  dock  was  in  con- 
stant use  during  1918,  and  a  great  deal  of  repair  work  upon  Mexican 
gunboats  and  other  ships  has  been  done  here.  The  cost  of  repairs  is 
extremely  high. 
Decline  in  Sugar  Industry. 

The  conditions  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  Vera  Cruz  consular  dis- 
trict have  not  been  favorable  to  the  sugar  industry,  and  poor  railroad 
transportation  in  the  case  of  the  Vera  Cruz-to-Isthmus  Railroad,  the 
railway  passing  through  some  of  the  richer  cane-growing  regions, 
was  an  adverse  factor  in  1918.  A  number  of  plantations  have  not 
been  worked  at  all,  while  the  management  of  some  has  had  to  be  en- 
trusted to  minor  employees.  Consequently  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  sugar  in  Mexico,  especially  since  the  conditions  in  other  sections, 
particularly  the  State  of  Morelos,  have  been  equally  bad  or  worse. 

Sugar  men  say  that  in  1911,  170,000  tons  of  sugar  were  manu- 
factured in  the  Republic  while  in  the  1917-18  season  only  40,000  tons 
were  manufactured.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  some  15,000  tons  of 
Cuban  sugar  were  imported  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but  later 
that  source  of  supply  was  cut  off  by  war  restrictions.  Still  later  ef- 
forts were  made  to  get  sugar  from  Peru  and  Central  America,  one 
shipment  of  Peruvian  sugar  arriving  via  the  port  of  Salina  Cruz  the 
last  of  the  year.  The  price  of  sugar  rapidly  rose,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  few  favorably  located  and  largest  sugar  plantations 
in  the  Vera  Cruz  consular  district  made  large  profits,  although  they 
claim  that  high  taxes  levied  by  the  State  government  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  rise  in  price  of  materials  used  in  sugar  manufacture,  the  increase 
of  some  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  petroleum,  the  fuel  employed  gen- 
erally in  the  industry,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  4  to  6  pesos  a  day 
to  mechanics  who  formerly  received  only  3  pesos,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  import  duty  on  sugar  had  been  removed,  all  hampered  the 
sugar  industry. 
War  Conditions  Reduce  Coffee  Exports. 

Exact  statistics  of  the  coffee  crop  for  1918  are  not  available,  dealers 
being  able  to  make  only  rough  calculations.     Men  in  the  coffee  busi- 
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ness  in  Cordoba  estimate  that  the  crop  for  that  canton  in  1918 
amounted  to  about  20,000,000  pounds,  as  contrasted  with  50,000,000 
pounds  during;  the  years  prior  to  the  revolution.  The  crop  in  the 
canton  of  Huatusco  was  also  light  in  1918  and  probably  the  total 
was  only  4,500,000  pounds,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  amounted  to 
as  much  as  10,000,000  pounds.  The  1918  crop  in  the  canton  of 
Coatepec  was  about  10,000,000  pounds  and  that  of  the  canton  of 
Misantla  is  estimated  as  being  about  2,500,000  pounds. 

The  weather  has  been  an  unfavorable  factor  because  of  the  unusual 
number  of  dark,  rainy,  and  cold  days.  There  is  a  shortage  of  pick- 
ers in  the  outlying  districts  and  much  of  the  coffee  crop  has  been 
lost  for  this  reason.  In  many  sections  during  several  years  the  trees 
have  not  been  cleaned  and  pruned,  and  weeds  have  been  allowed  to 
overrun  many  coffee  estates.  Moreover,  a  number  of  estates  have 
been  absolutely  abandoned. 

The  opinion  is  general  that  coffee  will  experience  the  same  decline 
in  production  as  sugar  and  may  have  to  be  imported  to  make  up  the 
loss.  Coffee,  is  selling  now  in  Mexico  for  home  trade  at  several  cents 
more  per  pound  than  in  the  United  States. 

Large  Vanilla  Crop. 

The  vanilla  crop  in  1918  was  a  good  one,  if  the  disturbed  condi- 
tions in  the  cantons  of  Papantla  and  Misantla  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  amounted  to  some  150,000  pounds,  a  crop  about  equal 
in  size  to  that  in  1915.  The  Indians  growing  the  vanilla,  however, 
were  so  disappointed  with  what  they  were  finally  receiving  for  their 
crops  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  now  turned  to  planting  corn. 
During  a  part  of  1917  vanilla  sold  here  at  as  high  as  $3.50  a  pound. 
In  1918,  the  low  price  in  the  United  States,  the  export  duty  here,  the 
restriction  imposed  by  the  United  States  against  importation  by  sea, 
and  the  dangers  of  all-rail  transportation  caused  the  price  here  to 
fall  to  $2  and  $2.30  per  pound  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In 
1919,  however,  the  price  promises  to  rise  again  to  about  $2.50  to  $3 
a  pound. 

Exports  of  vanilla  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  30,332  pounds 
in  1917,  with  a  gross  value  of  $105,332,  whereas  in  1918,  53,385 
pounds  were  exported,  with  a  value  of  $145,299. 

Shipbuilding — Shipping  Statistics.  , 

Although  some  small  boats  and  fishing  smacks  had  been  built  in 
Vera  Cruz  prior  to  1918,  no  vessels  of  any  size  were  ever  constructed 
until  that  year,  when  a  local  firm  built  the  largest  boat  ever  con- 
structed in  the  country,  the  San  Juan,  a  wooden  steamer  of  340  gross 
and  260  net  tons,  in  addition  to  the  San  Antonio,  of  80  gross  tons, 
the  Santa  Alicia,  36  feet  long,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  San  Pablo,  a  companion  ship  of  the  San  Antonio. 

In  1917  it  required  43  steamships  to  bring  47,721  tons  of  cargo 
from  New  York  but  under  the  Shipping  Board  rules  of  1918  it  took 
only  32  vessels  to  bring  40,258  tons,  as  a  result  of  intensive  loading 
of  cargo  and  of  handling  of  vessels  under  war-trade  regulations. 
The  great  decrease  in  northbound  freight  during  1918  is  accounted 
for  partly  by  import  restrictions  enforced  by  the  United  States,  and 
in  no  small  degree  by  export  prohibitions  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. During  1918,  55  American  vessels  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  as 
against  70  during  the  preceding  year. 
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During  1917  the  vessels  of  the  Compafiia  Trasatlantica  Espanola 
de  Barcelona  arrived  regularly  from  Spain,  while  in  1918,  owing  to 
war  conditions,  the  service  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 

In  the  first  part  of  1918  the  steamers  of  the  Campania  Mexicana 
de  Navegacion  were  taken  over  by  the  Mexican  Government  for 
carrying  troops,  and  somewhat  later  the  owners  sold  their  interests 
to  the  Comision  Reguladora  del  Mercado  del  Henequen  of  Yucatan 
which  changed  the  name  of  the  company  to  Linea  de  Navegacion  del 
Sureste.  The  best  of  the  company's  vessels  are  in  direct  service  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Progreso,  while  two  small  vessels  are  in  the 
Mexican  coastwise  trade  and  never  go  to  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  largest  vessels  calls  at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz  once  each  month. 

In  passenger  traffic  to  New  York  the  submarine  activities  oft'  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  1918  caused  a  decrease,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement  for  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail 
Steamship  Co. :  In  1917,  604  passengers  for  New  York,  458  for 
Habana,  1,599  for  Progreso,  and  1,426  for  Tampico;  in  1918,  428 
passengers  for  New  York,  1,016  for  Habana.  598  for  Progreso,  and 
782  for  Tampico. 

The  increase  in  traffic  to  Habana  was  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Spanish  line  steamers  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Cuba.  The 
decrease  between  Vera  Cruz  and  other  Mexican  ports  was  caused 
by  American  passport  regulations,  which  obliged  Mexicans  and 
others  who  did  not  have  the  proper  papers  to  travel  on  Mexican 
boats. 

United  States  Chief  Source  of  Supply. 

During  the  first  part  of  1918  some  sugar  vessels  came  from  Cuba, 
and  for  several  months  vessels  with  general  cargo  still  continued  to 
come  from  Spain.  Owing  to  the  European  war,  however,  the 
imports  from  other  countries  amounted  to  little  compared  with  those 
from  the  United  States,  which  furnished  large  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs, hardware,  automobiles,  farm  implements  (especially  machetes 
for  cane  cutting)  and  machinery,  chemicals,  dyes,  textiles,  articles  of 
clothing,  coal,  and  numerous  other  articles.  In  many  instances 
merchants  who  had  bought  for  years  in  Europe  were  forced  to  buy 
in  the  United  States  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  their 
goods  promptly,  if  at  all,  from  Europe,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  continue  their  relations  with  the  United  States 
because  the  goods  obtainable  there  are  proving  more  satisfactory 
than  they  formerly  supposed  to  be  and  because  better  trade  connec- 
tions have  been  established  between  the  two  countries.  Inferior  pack- 
ing, however,  continues  to  exercise  a  harmful  influence  on  American 
trade. 

Agriculture  being  the  principal  industry  of  this  part  of  Mexico, 
the  exports  from  the  Vera  Cruz  consular  district  are  of  that  class. 
The  only  exception  is  jute  cloth,  manufactured  by  the  Compafiia 
Manfacturera  de  Yute  "  Santa  Gertrudis,"  near  Orizaba,  which  ex- 
ports some  of  the  cloth  from  time  to  time  not  because  of  the  manu- 
facture of  larger  quantities  than  usual  but  because  the  decrease  in 
local  agricultural  production  has  reduced  the  home  demand  to  much 
less  than  in  normal  times. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  table  below  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  Vera  Cruz 
consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years  as 
compiled  from  invoices  at  this  consulate : 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

191S 

Coffee         

$4, 232, 877 
893,298 
38, 192 
413,542 
105,332 

U,  802,981 
730, 893 

306, 701 
84,235 
145, 299 

§44,870 

139,321 

1,936,214 

$20, 054 

226, 679 
182, 147 

Chicle    

Total 

7,803,646 

3,498,989 

Various  regulations  prescribed  by  the  War  Trade  Board  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  well  as  counterregulations  and  high 
export  duties  decreed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  exports  from  Vera  Cruz  during  1918  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  and  partly  help  to  account  for  the  great  decrease  in 
exports. 
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